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NESTING THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY 
BRADBURY 


WITH ELEVEN PHOTOS 


ACQUAINTANCE with the Rocky Mountain Jay (Perisoreus cana- 
densis capitalis) has extended over period years, during many hunt- 
ing, fishing and other trips into its habitat, the mountains Colorado. 

The birds were ever most welcome guests and were entertained lavishly else 
helped themselves what they could find. (See figs. 35, 36, and 37.) While 
seemingly profuse thanks, and appreciative hospitality, when came 
reciprocation—well they are ‘‘pro-Germans’’. 

Should attempt recite detail the efforts made, during the past five 
years, secure nests, eggs and breeding data, and the failures experienced, 
your business manager would doubtless charge double first-class advertis- 
ing rates for insertion THE and such insertion would doubtless cost 
you the loss many good subscribers. This neither can afford. have 
talked and corresponded with scores mine managers, mining engineers, pros- 
pectors, guides, trappers and many other winter residents and visitors the 
mountains, and have sent special men each season, until this year (1918), only 
experience. 

Among those interested was Judge Blair Breckinridge, old 
friend and associate Edwin Carter, who claimed have collected for the lat- 
ter two sets Rocky Mountain Jay’s eggs 1879. (See Bendire’s Life His- 
tories North American Birds, 1895, page 388.) The judge interested local 
miners and others, and despite his years, made several personal, though 
cessful trips snow shoes reported nests. 

The advice gave every one that believed these jays nested March and 
April, subjected more less ‘‘jollying’’ from alleged friends; possibly 
few excerpts from replies will permissible. 
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B—, what kind yarn were you handing when you said March 
this When you recover, try 

ten feet snow below your skee and much more the trees, 
and the plumb-bob foot below nothing, why not wait till June? The camp 
birds are not the nutty 

have you been spending your winters since you shifted from 
sheep and elk egg Try Florida Everglades. Who’s your specialist 


| 


Fig. 35. Rocky JAY GUEST THE 
RADO MUSEUM NATURAL 
and does hold out much hope Mrs. Ete. 

Still uncertain dates, sent experienced man mining camp 
above Alma, Colorado. (See figs. and 39.) From there worked 
altitude 11,000 feet (near timber line), seeking especially for these birds, 
and was the job February quote briefly from his 
notes and report: ‘‘Snow drifts deep. Could get about snowshoes only. 
Worked from nine eleven thousand feet altitude. Saw more less birds 
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daily but evidence nests nest building and the birds would lead no- 
where. Believing too early, February shot four jays which proved 
two males and two females. Examination showed the organs not devel- 
oped. Don’t think the birds would nest for birds were 
brought the Museum, where re-examination verified this condition.] Also 
collected Clarke Nutcracker near timber line. showed only slight devel- 
opment. February 18, blowing terrific gale and nothing more learn, 
prepared return Denver.’’ The only other birds reported him were, 
few Rocky Mountain Creepers seen, also several Mountain Chickadees, 
which are comparatively common timber line.’’ 
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Fig. 36. Mr. THE FORESTRY SERVICE, ACT- 
ING HOST Rocky MOUNTAIN JAY. 


1916, artist friend being about visit his summer residence the 
hills for indulgence his hobby painting mountain winter scenes, ar- 
ranged with him help out. arrived April and, starting fire and 
some cooking, the smoke and fumes soon brought some jays. These were soon 
gorging themselves and packing off hide neighboring trees what they 
could not eat. The next day, the 7th, upon their departure, followed them 
respectful distance long the difficult walking would permit, when 
they were lost sight and started return. back, 
the birds following him, which they continued until the cabin was reached, 
where they again demanded ‘‘hand out’’, receiving though they had 
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fasted for week. April there was repetition the experience the 
7th; the 9th birds showed up. April 10, both old birds appeared, 
two young just able fly, which would indicate the date for 
fresh eggs several weeks earlier. Several other parties have reported 
being followed back camp, under similar circumstances. 

April 1916, together with mining friend and another companion, 
started from Granite, Colorado, for the cabin the former, about six miles 
distant and ten thousand feet altitude, where was sure jays were always 
the snow was reported packed and frozen, snow shoes were 
taken. Abandoning our conveyance mile from the cabin, began 
steep climb over and around drifts. thaw had set in, and though the crust 
wouid bear our weight times, were continually breaking through the 
waist shoulders and frequentiy deeper. such occasions was ‘‘some 
getting out, and progress was largely matter crawling and climbing 
out drifts. Finally arriving the cabin, spent hour two building 


Fig. 37. NAILED THE ROOF! NOTE THE EXPRESSION 
THE FACE THE FORAGER. 


fire, preparing coffee and lunch, and improvising skees and snow shoes from 
boards and box material. 

During this time, our surprise, birds appeared, and separated and 
began systematic search different directions. had just descended from 
the sixth tree had climbed fruitless inspection nests containing nothing 
more valuable than sundry defunct squirrels, and was sprawled coat and 
broken snow shoes, the snow, taking stock scratches and abrasions, 
when noticed jay not over three four steps from feet. was moving 
about irregularly, pecking the snow chicken might when feeding 
offer, nothing but comments, which were liberally tendered. During 
period five ten minutes the jay continued its erratic movements, mov- 
ing off twenty thirty feet and finally taking wing, and was unable again 
locate it. 
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During these proceedings endeavored discover with and without 
glasses what the jay was picking up, and later made very careful search but 
found trace insect other food. Indeed, don’t believe there was any 
present. companions had experiences somewhat similar own, seeing 
few birds, climbing trees, but they secured nothing except extremely 
large cock dusky grouse. mining friend, with companion, made two sub- 
sequent trips couple days each, this and another promising loca- 
tion. They found birds, but secured nothing. 

early April, assistants, made another trip over 
and fifty miles, the reports reliable friend that rob- 
bers’’ were apparently nesting. This trip resulted collecting several sets 
the noisy, vociferous Pinyon Jay but nothing went after. Numerous similar 
trips person proxy were equally unproductive. 

August, 1917, Figgins, the Colorado Museum, captured 
alive four Rocky Mountain Jays near Alma, Colorado, altitude 11,000 feet. 


Fig. 38. TIMBERLINE THE MOUNTAINS ALMA, COLORADO; FEBRUARY, 1917. THE 
TYPE COUNTRY FREQUENTED THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY. 


arriving Denver, they were delivered Lincoln, curator birds. For 
their reception had provided commodious wire screen cage, located 
open porch the shady side his residence, and there they remained during 
the winter. Following are extracts from Mr. Lincoln’s report upon these birds, 
made from memory and recently mailed from the army camp where 
now located service. 

birds, four number, were received late August. One died short- 
after, from injuries received transit, leaving but three. One these had 
the tip the right wing broken, necessitating amputation, which readily 
healed. This bird later proved most tame the three. The cage was furnished 
with large bush, swinging perch, box high one corner, and, after 
Christmas, with small Douglas fir tree. The last mentioned was immedi- 
ate success, all the birds thereafter roosting it. They were all practically 
fearless from the start, but developed degree tameness. They were easily 
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caught and permitted themselves handled will, but always resented it. 
The one with the injured wing soon became the tamest, eating readily from 
hand. 

principal food given them was meat, cooked uncooked, bread, 
table scraps, apples and bananas. Their appetites were prodigious, and 
the three ate both breasts teal duck, large slice bread over 
one-half inch thick, and half apple one day. was all eaten, for they 


soon became weaned their 
natural habit hiding food. 

most remarkable 
trait noticed, was their com- 
plete avoidance each oth- 
er, absolutely attention 
being paid any one 
any the others, not even 
when would deliberately 
feed the choice morsels 
one bird. Early this spring 
yellow pine over the founda- 
tion for hoping the 
power suggestion would 
cause them mate, but this 
attempt was total failure. 

The birds continued ig- 
nore each other and the only 
nest was fill with bread 
and other refuse. 
course possible that all 
three birds were the same 

have just today (June 
15) learned that since Mr. 
departure for 
service, about month 
ago, two the three birds 
have died, and the third was 
turned loose. None was sent 
the Museum and their sex 

Fig. 39. Woops ALMA, COLORADO; undeterminable. 

RUARY, THE HOME THE ROCKY March this year, 
Jay. received word that par- 

the Cripple Creek 

district had located ‘‘camp robber’s’’ nest that contained three eggs. The 
next morning (March 14) going about hundred miles train and ten 
wagon and afoot, found man, who showed the bird and the ‘‘camp 
robber’s’’ nest and eggs the altitude 9,300 feet; but the last mentioned 
proved those the Clarke locally termed ‘‘camp rob- 
not the Rocky Mountain Jay, had hoped. Very but 
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disappointment just the same, these eggs were nearly ready hatch that 
was very difficult save them. 

the last have received three sets Rocky Mountain 
Jay’s eggs, taken Colorado, each set accompanied the nest and 
bird, and with detailed reports the parties taking them. will designate 
these numbers and the order received me, and quote from the re- 
ports accompanying them. 

Set ‘‘From Grande County, collected May Altitude 8,600 feet; 
vest lodge-pole pine about thirty feet high and three and one-half inches 


Fig. 40. AND EGGS THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY; SET 


diameter breast nest about twenty-five feet from the ground, 
rather bushy top, located close the trunk small limb. Some the 
strings used the nest were neatly bound around the limb upon which 
rested. 

mother bird showed unusual actions that could observe, but 
while the nest was being secured, hovered about the nearby trees, flying back 
the nest tree once twice, and all the while making terrible 

The two eggs this nest were more than three-quarters advanced incu- 
bation. 
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Set no. ‘‘Location about 8,700 feet altitude Saguache County, Col- 
orado, open stand lodge-pole pine. The nest was the south side 
tree fifteen feet high, located two limbs two and one-half feet from the 


trunk and five feet from the ground. The tree was steep hillside upon 
which snow was two feet deep. The nest, well concealed located 


with much difficulty, was found through first noticing the bird, April 
earrying feathers from the chicken yard. She was not seen upon the nest 
again until the date upon which was collected, April 26, which time she 
was very tame, and could almost touched when the nest.’’ 


Fig. 41. NEST AND EGGS THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY; SET NO, 


This nest contained three eggs but slightly incubated. 

Set no. ‘‘Location, Gunnison County, Colorado, altitude where taken, 
10,600 feet. Generally noon, when the miners came out the tunnel eat 
lunch, there would five six birds waiting for the seraps. Early 
ary they began disappear, and none was seen about the mine after February 
20. that time there was eight feet snow the ground, and from that 
date on, frequent blizzards several days duration, such man could en- 
dure. During the last February and first half March, made several trips 
mile through the timber, when saw two pairs birds only, and 
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found nest. March saw pair birds, one following 
the other from tree tree, one them apparently with something its 


mouth, but the hill was steep could not follow straight with skees, and 
lost them. hour later discovered them, the lead bird with its mouth 


full nesting material, located the nest. was about four feet from 
the top spruce tree, the east side hill, absolutely concealed 
foliage. could detect nothing from any point either with without 
glasses, and the birds were only building, did not disturb the nest. Mareh 
28.1 revisited the nest site and saw both birds, but they were shy, and did not 
approach the nest, though they stayed the tops nearby trees. 


Fig. 42. NEST AND EGGS THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY; SET 


birds were present, but investigated the nest, which was ap- 
parently completed but empty. concluded had been abandoned. 

could see nothing the birds, but being now that the 
nest was abandoned, did not climb the nest. 

15, seeing nothing the birds, decided collect the nest for ex- 
amination. surprise contained two eggs, which deemed 
plete set, and left undisturbed. 

trace the birds was seen, but when climbed the 
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tree found the female incubating and her mate the thick foliage but few 
inches above the nest. Neither moved until actually touched the bird 
the nest, which still contained but two eggs. The male left and 
was not again seen, but the female remained close hand, either the nest 
tree one nearby, while took the nest and eggs, and then collected her. The 
nest was the top white spruce, fifty-five feet above the surface the 
snow, which was fourteen feet deep the level. The trunk the tree was 
not over three inches diameter the nest site. The eggs blowing proved 
contain well developed embryos, probably one-half, and were doubtless part- 
incubated April 15. The ovaries the female were very small. 


Fig. 43. THE Rocky MOUNTAIN JAY (SETS NOS. AND AND, FOR 
COMPARISON, ONE THE CANADA JAY (SET NO. 4). 
about two weeks prior collecting this set, had been storming almost 
NESTS 

No. Outside measurements 7x9 inches, total depth inches, base 
and outside framework within inch top, composed chiefly pine and 
other twigs. 

Nest proper, outside diameter, inches, walls about inches thick, 
cup diameter inches, with depth 134 inches; composed fine grasses, cotton 
strings several sizes, and large amounts unravelled rags and white rabbit 
hairs; lined with same material and feathers. There are several pieces 
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ton cloth spread between foundation and the nest proper. (See 
fig. 40.) 

No. Base and framework, which extends top nest, 7x9 inches; 
total depth inches; composed pine and spruce twigs, with some 
grasses interwoven. There are also visible six large empty cocoons each 
three-quarters inch long. Cup inside inches diameter, depth 154 
inches. Nest proper composed fine grasses and bark fiber neatly and close- 
woven together, and warmly lined with chicken and grouse and 


HIS ACTIONS CREATED 
THE DELUSION THAT HIS NEST WOULD BE 
EASY FIND. 


jay feathers. The walls are about one inch thick. (See fig. 41.) 

The entire structure composed spruce twigs and tree moss, with smail 
amount coarse wood fiber and occasional feather, all very closely and 
firmly intermixed and woven together. The cup lined with tree moss, grouse 
and few other feathers. Inside measurements, inches diameter, depth 
inches. (See fig. 42.) 

(The above would indicate the only material available.) 
EGGS 


Color (by Chapman chart): ground light pearl gray, spotted 
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over entire surface with fine larger spots brownish gray, heaviest lar- 
(See fig. 43.) 
MEASUREMENTS INCHES 
For comparison only, include the photograph (fig. 43) set no. 
two Canada Jay eggs taken with one newly hatched chick South Dakota, alti- 
tude 4,400 feet, April 21, 1918. 


Set no. Set no. Set no. Set no. 

1.26x.83 1.15x.85 1.10x.78 

1.26x.85 1.24x.85 1.29x.83 1.15x.77 
1.20x.86 


Fig. 45. CANADA JAY, TAKEN NEAR NEMO, 21, 


The author greatly indebted Mr. Smith Riley Denver, well 
his field assistants and also Mr. Watson, experienced oologist, for 
their interest and securing eggs, nests, and data the habits 
the Rocky Mountain Jay and takes this opportunity expressing grateful 
appreciation their efforts behalf the Colorado Museum Natural 
History. Photographs the nests and eggs are Figgins. 

Denver, Colorado, July 
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DESCRIPTION NEW FROM LOWER CALIFORNIA 
HARRY OBERHOLSER 


LEVEN specimens very distinct shrike from Lower 
fornia have for long time been the United States National Museum. 
The larger part these are deposited the collection the 
Survey, and were obtained Mr. Nelson and Mr. Goldman during 
their long trip down the peninsula the year 1905. view the present in- 
terest Lower California seems desirable publish this 
new form Lanius and may appropriately bear the name 
the well-known chief the Biological Survey, and, therefore, stand as, 


Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni, subsp. nov. 

Chars. subs.—Similar Lanius ludovicianus gambeli, but bill larger; white termi- 
nal areas outer rectrices much smaller; upper parts averaging darker, though with 
the upper tail-coverts more conspicuously whitish; lower surface more tinged with gray- 
ish, particularly the posterior portion. 

Description.—Type, adult male, no. 196172, Nat. Mus., Todos Santos, southern 
Lower California, December 26, 1905; Nelson and Goldman; original number, 
11885. Upper parts between neutral gray and deep neutral gray, somewhat brownish an- 
teriorly, and paling rather brownish light neutral gray rump; upper tail-coverts 
white, anteriorly slightly washed with pale neutral gray; tail black, all the rectrices ex- 
cept the middle pair tipped with creamy white, this area mm. long the inner web 
the outer pair, but becoming smaller each succeeding pair; also the outer web 
the outermost pair tail-feathers broadly margined externally with creamy white; scap- 
ulars basally gray like the back, but becoming broadly white their terminal portions, 
forming conspicuous white area each side the interscapulum; wings black 
their exposed portions, the inner webs the quills chaetura black, changing the sec- 
ondaries inwardly chaetura drab, the inner margins these feathers brownish white; 
broad tips the secondaries, narrow tips the inner primaries, and large basal spec- 
ulum the primaries, creamy white; greater and median wing-coverts black, the former 
with small terminal shaft-spots dull white; lesser wing-coverts like the back; nar- 
row band across the anterior portion the forehead, continuous with broad stripe 
through the eye and across the ear coverts the side the neck, black; narrow gray- 
ish white superciliary stripe; sides neck like the cervix; chin and throat creamy 
white; rest the lower surface and the lining wings white; the breast and jugulum 
slightly tinged with buffy, the flanks, sides breast and body washed with pale neu- 
tral gray, least the sides the breast. 

Measurements.—Male: wing, 98-99.5 (average, 98.7) mm.; tail, 100-107 (102.6); 
exposed culmen, 16-18.8 (17); tarsus, 27.3-29 (28.5); middle toe without claw, 16-17.5 (17). 

Female: wing, 95-98 (average, 96.1) mm.; tail, 97.5-101 (100.1); exposed culmen, 
15.5-16 (15.9); tarsus, 25.5-27.5 (26.9); middle toe without claw, 15-17 (16.4). 

Geographic southern two-thirds Lower California, including 
the adjacent islands, north 28° 30” north latitude. 

Remarks.—This new form similar Lanius ludovicianus but has 
conspicuously larger bill, much paler upper parts, somewhat more grayish-washed lower 
parts, and smaller white tips the tail-feathers. resembles also Lanius ludovicianus 
and Lanius ludovicianus mearnsi the Santa Barbara Islands, California, but 
differs its larger bill, very much paler upper surface, and somewhat paler lower parts. 
its great restriction white the rectrices like these last mentioned two forms, 
and this differs from all the other races Lanius ludovicianus, even Lanius ludovi- 
cianus fact account this, breeding examples from Santa Margarita 
Island, Lower California, have been referred Mr. Lanius ludovicianus 
mearnsi. Specimens thus recorded had been, however, skinned from alcohol and 


stained that their real characters, except those size and white tail-spots, are 
obscured. 


Nat, Mus. no. 50, pt. 1904, 
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The type Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni winter bird, chosen because perfect 
plumage, but have also breeding specimens from Todos Santos, Lower California, the 
type locality, both worn breeding plumage and juvenile plumage, and these show 
plainly the distinctive characters large bill and small white tail-markings. One exam- 
ple from Paz, Lower California (no. 196171, Nat. Mus.), taken December 23, 
1905, decidedly darker than the type, which latter represents the normal coloration. 
single bird from Rosarito, the northernmost locality for Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni, 
seems entirely typical, and indicates the extent the geographic distribution 
this form that direction. 

While Lanius ludovicianus nelsoni the breeding form Lower California, Lan- 
ius ludovicianus gambeli occurs there winter, even far south the Cape San Lucas 
region, the following three specimens the Biological Survey collection show: no. 
196165, Nat. Mus., male, Santo Domingo, Lower California, September 27, 1905; no. 
196168, Nat. Mus., female, Magdelena Island, Lower California, November 24, 1905; 
and no. 196175, Nat. Mus., male, San José del Cabo, January 1906. 

Detailed measurements this new race are given below for purposes compari- 
son. 


MEASUREMENTS SPECIMENS LUDOVICIANUS NELSONI, ALL FROM 
LOWER CALIFORNIA, AND TAKEN NELSON AND GOLDMAN UN- 
LESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Sex Locality Date Wing Tail 
No. Ho tag 
Santa Margarita 99.5 16.5 29.0 17.5 
25438 98.0 107.0 18.8 28.5 17.3 
196172° Todos Santos Dec. 26,1905 98.0 101.5 16.0 29.0 17.0 
196167 Rancho, Santo Do- 
mingo, mi. 99.0 101.5 28.5 17.0 
San Jorge 
196171 Paz Dec. 23,1905 99.0 17.0 27.3 16.0 
Average five 98.7 102.6 17.0 28.5 17.0 
149924 vixad. Santa Margarita May 96.0 101.0 15.5 27.0 16.0 
196169 Santa Margarita Id. Nov. 29,1905 95.5 97.5 16.0 27.5 17.0 
196170 Yrais Dec. 96.0 25.5 15.0 
196164 Rosarito Sept. 24,1905 98.0 101.0 16.0 27.3 17.0 
196166 Calmalli Sept. 29,1905 16.0 27.0 17.0 
Average five females: 96.1 100.1 15.9 26.9 16.4 


1Collector unknown. 
2Collected by J. Xantus. 
®Type. 


Washington, C., October 15, 1918. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


The Kaeding Petrel note Dr. Grinnell the January-Febru- 
ary issue the Condor (vol. xx, 1918, 46), which concurs with Oberholser’s con- 
clusions concerning the petrels the California coast, considerable 
interest California ornithologists. leaves with blank space our avifauna op- 
posite the name Oceanodroma leucorhoa kaedingi. have collection petrel which 
have always considered kaedingi, and Mr. George Willett, whose acquaintance 
with the petrels their breeding grounds large, has also considered the specimen 
that race. Dr. Grinnell has recently examined the same skin and concurs this 
subspecific determination. kindly furnishes with copy the measurements 
taken himself:—Wing 142.7 mm.; tail 73.8; forking tail 14.0; culmen 14.6; tarsus 
21.2. 

The specimen was taken sea between San Clemente Island and San Diego 
point charted the navigating officer, graduate Annapolis Naval Academy, 
degrees minutes north latitude. the International boundary intersects the 
coast line below San Diego, there stands monument recorded degrees minutes 
seconds north latitude (Am. Practical Navigator, Hyd. Office). Except for 
some unrecognized human error, the subspecies kaedingi must restored the 
avifauna California with two seconds MILLER, State Normal School, 
Los Angeles, California, September 23, 1918. 


First Occurrence the Dwarf Cowbird the San Bernardino Valley, 
The long days late June and early July, with the extra hour daylight given the 
daylight saving law, gave some time the evenings, after supper, inspect various 
thickets the bottom lands this section. The time was well spent and resulted 
the discovery the Dwarf Cowbird (Molothrus ater obscurus) several points within 
six miles Colton. 

Dr. Grinnell examined the bird collected and pronounced this species, and 
the first record cowbird being taken the San Bernardino Valley. Mr. Her- 
ron, the veteran collector the valley, examined the specimen and stated that had 
never seen any the birds their eggs hereabouts. investigations would indicate 
that there are few cowbirds here this summer and that they are causing considerable 
damage other small birds. 

The following notes the subject may interest: 

June 20, 1918. Nest Traill Flycatcher trailli trailli) thicket 
several miles east San Bernardino with two Traill Flycatcher’s eggs and young bird. 
The young bird looked large for this species, and returned several days find 
much larger size, while there were two dead flycatchers trampled death the bot- 
tom the nest. killed the young cowbird. 

June 23, 1918. Nest California Least Vireo (Vireo belli pusillus) thicket 
East San Bernardino, with four vireo eggs and one the cowbird. June the nest 
had ccntained only the four fresh eggs the vireo. 

June 26, 1918. nest California Least Vireo willow thicket between Riv- 
erside and Colton contained three eggs the vireo and one the cowbird. 

June 27, 1918. nest California Least Vireo willow thicket East San 
Bernardino contained two eggs the vireo and one the cowbird. June there 
had been two eggs the vireo the nest perfect condition; the 27th one the 
eggs had small hole it, probably the work the cowbird. 

June 28, 1918. June found nest Traill Flycatcher between Colton and 
Riverside with two eggs the flycatcher and one egg the cowbird. One the fly- 


catcher eggs, being badly dented, was removed from the nest. June only the cow- 


bird egg remained the nest. this same day noticed California Yellow Warbler 
feeding large cowbird which later collected. 

Another nest Traill Flycatcher containing one egg the cowbird was collected, 
had been under observation some days and eggs the flycatcher had been de- 
posited. possible that the flycatcher eggs had been destroyed the cowbird. 

June 30, 1918. willow thicket between Redlands and San Bernardino found 
nest California Least Vireo with one large-sized young cowbird. The two foster 
parents, not one-third the size the cowbird, made much fuss because tried rid 
them their charge. 

July 1918. nest the Traill Flycatcher between Colton and Redlands which 
had contained two fresh eggs June was apparently deserted, and one the eggs 
had two large holes it. lay the blame for this the cowbird. This same date 
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nest Lazuli Bunting amoena) contained two eggs, one which had small 
hole it. blame the cowbird for the damage. This nest was East San Bernardino. 

July 1918. Nest Lazuli Bunting with two bunting eggs and one the cow- 
bird. This nest had been under observation for several days. this same thicket 
East San Bernardino nest either Lazuli Bunting Western Lark Sparrow contained 
two eggs the cowbird. apparently had been deserted. This nest had been under 
observation for some days. 

July 1918. nest Traill Flycatcher southwest Colton contained two eggs 
the flycatcher and cowbird egg partly buried the lining nest.—WILSON 
Hanna, Colton, California, September 16, 1918. 


ogy classes, whom have the greatest confidence, reported observation that 
was such interest that asked her write the facts down for publication. offer 
them Conpor readers face value. 

“Last summer while father and were extracting honey the apiary about 
mile southeast Thacher School, Ojai, California, noticed golden eagle teaching its 
young one fly. was o’clock. The mother started from the nest the 
crags and, roughly handling the young one, she allowed him drop, should say, about 
ninety feet, then she would swoop down under him, wings spread, and would alight 
her back. She would soar the top the range with him and repeat the process. One 
time she waited perhaps fifteen minutes between flights. should say the farthest she 
let him fall was 150 feet. 

“My father and watched this, spellbound, for over hour. not know 
whether the young one gained confidence this method not. few days later father 
and rode the cliff and out Overhanging Rock. The eagle’s nest was 
Schuman. 

State Normal School, Los Angeles, California, September 23, 1918. 


Some Texas Bird Notes.—The Rio Grande Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo 
dius) was found small numbers during April, 1918, several large ranches near Mat- 
ador, Motley County. This locality must register very nearly the northern limit its 
dispersal, for beyond, the region very unsuited turkeys, being almost destitute 
suitable cover. The few now occurring keep the oak and are given more 
less protection from vagrant hunters. The ranchmen themselves never kill the hens. 

During stay Rio Hondo, Cameron County, the month January, 1918, the 
Beardless Flycatcher (Camptostoma imberbe) Was ascertained occur the growth 
along the Rio Chloral. This particular location some ten miles nearer the coast than 
Harlingen, where found 1916. Confirming previous experience, the character- 
istic call was the most frequent clue its presence. Even that early season the spe- 
cies was paired, and possibly this holds throughout the year. Later, more than two 
months were spent along the Rio Grande, within the same county, and often near 
eight miles the Rio Chloral, but failed meet with again. 

Scissor-tailed Flycatchers were plentiful the vicinity 
Roaring Spring, Motley County, April 18, 1918. this date norther was blowing, 
the temperature was below freezing. Many individuals were found seeking shelter low 
down the oak “shinnery” characteristic the region. 

Sennett White-tailed Hawk (Tachytriorchis albicaudatus sennetti) has suffered 
serious reduction numbers, the lower Rio Grande region, within the past few years. 
certain that did not see more than two three individuals during visit lasting 
over three months during 1918. About the only hawk that has maintained itself nor- 
mal numbers there the Harris (Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi)—oddly enough the most 
easily approached any the larger raptores that region. 

Several characteristic species the hill country the state were met with Men- 
ard, the county the same name, during visit from April May 17, 1918. The 
Texas Jay (Aphelocoma was found, but scant numbers and was confined 
the short draws opening into the valley the San Saba River. Hereabouts only 
such situations that juniper grows, tree very intimately associated with the distribution 
that bird. discovered nest with young, perhaps week hatched, May 

That form vireo now designated Vireo belli medius, was fairly common 
mixed oak and mesquite brush, mostly about irrigating canals, the valley; but rarely 
was found heavy timber along the San Saba River. First seen May The 
Black-capped Vireo (Vireo atricapillus) and Rock Sparrow (Aimophila ruficeps eremoe- 
ca) were initially recorded May and respectively. Their late appearance was due 
the unusual drought, which delayed the hillside and mesa vegetation, which 


both species are strictly confined during their presence within our 
Taos, New May 28, 1918, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Editors are greatly in- 
debted Mr. Pemberton for prepara- 
tion him the annual index appearing 
with the present issue. The admirably ac- 
curate “copy” furnished Mr. Pemberton 
evidence the high quality may 
look forward the ten-year index which 
our magazine. 


Mr. Eugene Law has kindly consented 
compile for the January issue 
new and complete list Cooper 
Club members military service. will 
welcome assistance this line from anyone 
who can furnish the latest information con- 
cerning the location and rank Club mem- 
bers. 


specially prepared glossary words and 
phrases which can used describing 
birds’ voices something which seems 
badly needed students field ornitholo- 
gy. Mr. Richard Hunt, the staff the 
Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, 
has undertaken prepare such “nomen- 
clature sounds” and will appreciate any 
suggestions along this line. 


question has arisen the value 
the annual roster Cooper Club members, 
such appeared the last July issue 
pages 147 156, and has ap- 
peared almost every year since our magazine 
began its career. claimed some that, 
say, ten good pages are thereby appropriated, 
which might better used for the recording 
ornithology. The Editors are quite will- 
ing submit this question the decision 
those Cooper Club members who are suf- 
ficiently interested the matter respond 
mail vote. Shall discontinue print- 
ing the annual membership roster? Write 
“yes” ‘no” postal card addressed 
the Editor The Condor, Museum Verte- 
brate Zoology, Berkeley, California. 


Dr. Charles Richmond 
been advanced the rank Associate Cura- 
tor Birds the United States National 
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Museum. This well-deserved recogni- 
tion Richmond’s scholarly attainments 
taxonomic ornithology, also his fitness 
and experience regards curatorial tech- 
nique. 


would urge authors general ex- 
ercise greater care the selection titles 
for their articles. not unusual receive 
for publication Conpor papers, other- 
wise carefully prepared, lacking any title 
whatever, with, perhaps, note “permitting” 
the Editors place any heading they see fit 
above the contribution. our bibliographic 
researches often run across title which 
gives hint the nature the article 
which heads. Titles should brief, but 
the same time, should give clear 
indication the subject matter the arti- 
cle consistent with brevity. Consider- 
able thought can well expended attain 
the best results this direction. 


Our readers will have read with interest 
Mr. Frank Stephens’ the 
grateful him for thus being the first 
announce that three others our senior 
ornithologists have now consented furnish 
autobiographies; their contributions will ap- 
pear early numbers our magazine. 


During the past summer Dr. Taylor 
has carried field work for the United 
States Biological Survey parts eastern 
Washington. 


Dr. Lee Dice, recently the zoological 
staff the University Montana, has be- 
come identified with the work the United 
States Biological Survey and has removed 
Washington, 


Mr. Lincoln, Curator Birds the 
Colorado Museum Natural History, now 
the Pigeon Section, Signal Corps, sta- 
tioned the headquarters the western 
department San Francisco. 


COMMUNICATION 


TRINOMIALS AND CURRENT PRACTICE 


Editor THE CONDOR: 

Mr. Swarth’s criticism (Conpor xx, 1918, 
pp. 141-142) report the ornitholog- 
ical accessions the Museum, the Sum- 
mary Report the Geological Survey 
Canada, for 1915-16, welcome, gives 
opportunity for presenting what perhaps 
novel viewpoint, and may the means 
opening and airing important subject. 
preliminary, would state that this bi- 
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nomial system list writing was not 
adopted protest against the subspecific 
trinomial principle such, nor spirit 
arbitrary eccentricity; but, after due con- 
sideration, corrective certain cur- 
rent evils that all will acknowledge exist, 
and the full belief that marks ad- 
vance, not scientific rec- 
ord. The fundamental correctness the 
method has not been questioned; the expedi- 
ency applying technical scientific 
usage alone under discussion. 

consists listing the species under bi- 
nomial headings, reserving subspecific de- 
termination for the text following. has 
the advantage allowing the writer fine 
definition his facilities and experience 
warrant, and permits him qualify when 
doubt, suspend judgment where 
deems expedient. has the further advant- 
age making every designation 
conscious act judgment and direct as- 
sertion, discourages the unconsidered copy- 
ing names, and encourages original re- 
search and the statement viewpoint and 
standards judgment. thus flexible 
and adapted all uses, and powerful 
psychological influence the direction 
caution. 

The evils that the writer thinks tends 
correct can seen any faunal list 
which subspecific designations are given 
without the basis their determinations 
being made clear, satisfactory authority 
being evident. very good example 
this use subspecific names occurs 
list birds section one the 
northern prairie states, recent number 
ornithological periodical the high- 
est standing. not wish here criti- 
cise either the author this special paper, 
the editor the publication which 
occurs, but merely call attention 
common fault, almost universally current, 
which could largely corrected the sys- 
tem question. 

this list, trinomials and subspecific no- 
menclature are used consistently through- 
out. Among other names appear Buteo bo- 
realis krideri, Melospiza melodia melodia 
and Agelaius phoeniceus phoeniceus. These 
identifications may correct, but this 
special region, the omission mention 
the Eastern and Western Red-tail, the Da- 
kota Song Sparrow, the Northern and 
Thick-billed Red-wing, requires for general 
acceptance, more authority than evident. 
not clear from the context whether the 
author has examined and compared his spe- 
cimens himself, subjected them the scru- 
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tiny others, followed the common but 
reprehensible practice identification 
supposed geographical probability. the 
identifications were acknowledged 
thority, followed generalized pronounce- 
ments authority, would like know 
who that authority is. Decisions according 
the Check-List may differ seri- 
ously from those Mr. Ridgway, and both 
from other authorities that could men- 
tioned, and until such information fur- 
nished, can but withhold judgment upon 
the statements advanced. 

the subspecific conclusions are based 
upon generalizations geographic distri- 
bution, they are worse than Pur- 
porting additions our knowledge. 
they add nothing either confirm 
correct existing conceptions. If, Mr. 
Swarth says, “the value such list lies 
largely the exact subspecific determina- 
tion the various forms the points 
which the specimens are taken”, the use- 
lessness such determination when cor- 
rect, obvious its danger when incor- 
rect. Geographical presumptions cannot 
used evidence for testing those presump- 
tions upon which they are founded. 
clear that this case, representative 
many others, trinomiais are worth more 
than binomials, and the latter might well 
have been substituted for them. are 
willing accept the writer’s statement 
that some form Red-tailed Hawk, Song 
Sparrow, Red-winged Blackbird, occurs 
the region treated, but the third terms 
the names are much waste ink and com- 
positing, containing potentialities for per- 
petuating error, without the possibility 
correcting them. 

Subspecific designation only warranted 
after specimens have been duly compared 
competent authority with suitable se- 
ries material, and then draws all its 
value from the name the responsible au- 
thority. Such work extremely technical 
nature, and the field the specialist who 
alone competent through experience, and 
the possession comparable material, 
make pronouncement. neither possible 
nor necessary that all should specialists, 
and facilities should given workers 
other branches ornithology, whereby they 
can give the world their undoubtedly val- 
uable results, without exceeding their legiti- 
mate limitations. The general public natur- 
ally follow the examples set what they 
deem the best scientific practice, and when 
their models use nothing but trinomials, 
natural for them conclude that they 
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should the same, and accepting hypo- 
theses established facts, copy authority 
not wisely but too well. This evil cannot 
corrected until the leaders set the example, 
and their practice put the seal ap- 
proval upon system that can followed 
all without drawing invidious distinction. 
The system under discussion meets these 
requirements. 

“The startling innovation style,” 
which Mr. Swarth complains; really in- 
novation, was used Stone and Cram 
their American Animals 1902. Mr. 
Swarth does not imply that fundament- 
ally scientifically wrong, nor probably 
would admit that innovations are 
deprecated, sufficient reason.can ad- 
vanced for their adoption. This have at- 
tempted do. 

The English name that accompanies the 
binomial the lists under discussion, 
the specific one, and not that the east- 
ern variety. Mr. Swarth justified per- 
haps being little uncertain this point, 
the Check-List and current prac- 
tice has many cases applied this name 
one the component parts the species. 
Even this sanction, however, does not make 
the practice correct. Certainly Cassin’s 
Vireo just much entitled the name 
Solitary Vireo the eastern race is. The 
latter can claim title the term Blue- 
headed Vireo, anything else that can 
agreed upon. Other species show the incor- 
rect practice the Check-List 
more clearly than this one does. Thus, the 
term American Robin obviously applies 
all the races the species, the 
Check-List the contrary notwithstanding; 
whilst the race designated present re- 
quires qualified term like Eastern Robin 
differentiate from the Western the 
Southern forms. The part should not limit 
itself the name the whole. system 
like the one under the 
correction all these misapplications 
specific terms racial parts. 

While agreeing with Mr. Swarth the 
necessity recognizing and studying sub- 
species and their distribution, cannot but 
feel that the subject has been given un- 
due importance American ornithological 
presentations. Subspecific differentiation 
but part the study ornithology, 
not its end and object. are today suf- 
fering not only from what Dr. Dwight calls 
“indigestion names” but also, use 
another term from the pen the same apt 
phrase-maker, from the “exaltation the 
subspecies”. The subspecies, taxono- 
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mic division, decidedly secondary the 
species importance. Though through ge- 
ological time the species variable and 
uncertain quantity, any one moment 
any given geological horizon, prac- 
tically fixed quantity. Orders, genera and 
families are but conventional groupings 
lower units merging into each other, with 
boundaries set individual and varying 
opinions expediency. Subspecies are 
also hazy their outlines, and, within their 
specific limitations, blend together with ar- 
bitrary separations. far individual 
human experience concerned, species are 
comparatively fixed quantities, and are the 
only approximately definite and stable units 
taxonomic measurement with which the 
zoologist deals. However, closely has 
the lesser hazy division (subspecies) been 
examined, that has seemed occupy most 
the horizon, and obscured the greater 
specific fact. The binomial method 
heading corrects this distorted perspective, 
and presenting the proper relationships 
visually, tends restore them their 
proper proportions public concept. 
does this, spite Mr. Swarth’s com- 
plaints the contrary, without loss de- 
finiteness, for the writer can min- 
utely accurate cares be. The 
vagueness which objects purely per- 
sonal the writer and these special pa- 
pers, and are not inherent the system. 
The system and the writer are two separate 
subjects, and each should judged upon 
its own merits. 

“In many cases,” Mr. Swarth says, “where 
has evidently made his mind 
the subspecies represented, there seems 
good reason why the proper subspe- 
cific name should not placed plainly 
heading.” The contrary method was fol- 
lowed for the sake consistency, illus- 
trate the flexibility the system, and 
example. Liberties may taken with 
established and recognized system, but 
when under demonstration should fol- 
lowed its logical conclusion, and tested 
for all cases. 

The “atmosphere vagueness and un- 
certainty” that Mr. Swarth finds the pa- 
pers question, understandable. One 
the features current practice that 
treat with finality and definiteness subspe- 
cific phenomena that are essentially vague 
and uncertain. Reading over various lists 
and descriptions, there little indi- 
cation given that many the subspecific 
generalizations treated with dogmatic as- 
sertion, are after all but the expression 
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personal opinion upon which unanimity 
has been reached, even between acknowl- 
edged authorities similar schools 
thought. The discrepancies between the 
findings the Committee, Ridg- 
way and some the Pacific Coast authori- 
ties, demonstration enough 
Phrases such “much browner”, “distinctly 
yet when demonstrated specimens, they 
are often such can seen only the 
most careful comparison large series 
under special light conditions, and often 
are only average characters not shared 
majority the race, and leaving many in- 
dividual specimens unrecognizable except 
geography. Occasionally even, the most 
characteristically marked members one 
form hail from the headquarters another. 
Many these minute differences undoubt- 
edly exist; some are only recognizable 
supernormal perceptions, while others are 
probably the result 
cient uncharacteristic material. The 
fact that experts supposedly equal au- 
thority arrive opposed conclusions 
viewing similar even identical material, 
indicates that subspecific determination 
not exact science. Those who not 
claim infallibility either perception 
judgment, may well qualify their decisions 
personal than indisputable 
facts. 

Mr. Swarth complains pro- 
tests” and “deprecatory remarks directed 
against many subspecies now quite univer- 
sally recognized bird students”. dare 
take exception the statement regard- 
ing the universality the recognition ac- 
corded many any the forms ques- 
tion. fact venture state that there 
are few racial forms that meet with 
universal acceptance. any rate there 
have been the past, and probably still 
are, many forms that have been generally 
accepted only because seriously 
questions them. the “dribbling 
protests” and “deprecatory inas- 
much they are not expressions mere 
querulous complaint, but aim reflect the 
evidence appears the writer, should 
add rather than subtract from conclusions, 
especially when they are contrary those 
generally received. Reflecting they 
the basis the judgment derived from 
them, they should preferable bare dog- 
matic decisions. the example quoted 
Mr. Swarth, the Goshawk, stated all that 
was justified assuming, e., that young 
birds are more coarsely vermiculated than 
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older ones. The facts are, that con- 
siderable series these birds, all specimens 
with any remnants striped juvenility 
their plumage are, irrespective geogra- 
phy, coarsely marked the breast. 
thought this was suggestive enough men- 
tion, explanation refusal recog- 
nize subspecific character. will 
noted that the western race not whol- 
rejected. stated that there are indi- 
cations differentiation, but they are not 
deemed constant enough, 
enough, British Columbian specimens 
warrant subspecific separation, and the 
possibility the existence well marked 
race elsewhere, say Washington Cali- 
fornia, not disputed. Others who regard 
any variation sufficient 
grounds for racial separation, have rea- 
sons for deciding that age does not explain 
the difference vermiculation, are lib- 
erty form other opinions. They are cer- 
tainly able more intelligently with 
the data included, than from bald dog- 
matic statement. The whole seems 
goes the limit caution and deference 
possibilities and the opinions oth- 
ers, without the sacrifice personal judg- 
ment. this fault, plead guilty. 

The charge made that many records 
are useless any student distribution 
without re-examination the material. 
This may true, but think less 
tent than the majority lists that are 
received without remark, and the very 
things that make less true, bring forth 
the criticism. few lists will Mr. Swarth 
accept everything just written, when 
they disagree with his own conceptions. 
recognize this, and give him every oppor- 
tunity for translating standards into 
his, yet objects. More details might 
have been given, but the heading every 
other page, “Summary excuse 
for condensation and brevity. These are 
summary reports, and preliminary char- 
acter, not final studies, and the author feels 
liberty reverse his findings any time 
additional data warrants it. 

the case the single trinomial cited 
Mr. Swarth, Hybrid Flicker, Colaptes au- 
ratus cafer, that the result regretable 
but obvious typographical error, the omis- 
sion the hybrid sign (+) between the 
specific names, that slipped through the 
proof reading. Being the field the 
time, was unable attend this import- 
ant duty myself. 

TAVERNER, Museum Geological Sur- 
vey; Ottawa, Ontario, August 19, 1918, 
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Acanthis linaria linaria, 129 
Accipiter cooperi, 18, 40, 127 
velox, 127 
Aegialitis semipalmata, 185 
Aeronautes melanoleucus, 103 
Agelaius phoeniceus nevadensis, 
phoeniceus phoeniceus, 41, 186, 214 
tricolor, 
Aimophila ruficeps eremoeca, 42, 212 
Aix sponsa, 
Ajaia ajaja, 
Albatross, Black-footed, 179, 180 
Aluco pratincola, 
Ammodramus savannarum bimaculatus, 
Amphispiza belli belli, 190 
bilineata bilineata, 
bilineata deserticola, 
Anas platyrhynchos, 
Anderson, M., and Taverner, A., re- 
view their “summary report the 
geolcgical survey Canada, 1916”, 
141 
Anhinga, 
Anhinga anhinga, 
Anser albifrons albifrons, 
Anthus rubescens, 
spraguei, 
Antrostomus carolinensis, 
vociferus macromystax, 
Aphelocoma californica californica, 12, 18, 
71, 117 
californica immanis, 190 
californica obscura, 
sieberi arizonae, 
texana, 212 
Aphriza virgata, 
Aquila chrysaetos, 72, 191 
Archibuteo ferrugineus, 127 
lagopus sancti-johannis, 
Archilochus alexandri, 21, 41, 
Ardea herodias herodias, 18, 185 
Ardetta exilis, 
Asio flammeus, 101, 125, 127 
wilsonianus, 127 
Astragalinus psaltria hesperophilus, 
tristis salicamans, 
Astur atricapillus, 141 
Asyndesmus lewisi, 
Auklet, Cassin, 180 
Paroquet, 
Auriparus flaviceps flaviceps, 


Baeolophus atricristatus sennetti, 
wollweberi, 
Bailey, Florence Merriam, return the 
Dakota Lake region, 24, 64, 110, 132, 
170 
Baldpate, 123 
Belding, Lyman, death notice, 47; photo of, 
Bergtold, H., review his study 
the incubation periods birds— 
what determines their 
Bittern, American, 28, 35, 75, 112, 136 
Least, 
Blackbird, Brewer, 
Nevada Red-wing, 
Red-winged, 18, 31, 41, 64, 65, 186 
Tricolored, 
Yellow-headed, 34, 
Bluebird, 
Western, 16, 18, 
Bobolink, 34, 68, 112, 113 
Bob-white, Texas, 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 186 
Bonasa umbellus, 185 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 
Bowles, H., northern owls again visit 
Washington, 45; two more records for 
the widgeon Washington and other 
notes, 
Brachyramphus marmoratus, 184 
Bradbury, William C., notes the nesting 
habits the white-throated swift 
Colorado, 103; notes the nesting 
the mountain plover, 157; nesting 
the rocky mountain jay, 197 
Branta canadensis, 185 
Bryant, Harold C., evidence the food 
hawks and owls California, 126; 
new bird for Catalina Island, 193 
Bubo virginianus pacificus, 125, 127 
virginianus pallescens, 
virginianus saturatus, 
Bunting, Indigo, 23, 
Lazuli, 19, 23, 212 
Painted, 42, 191 
Bush-tit, Lead-colored, 170 
Buteo borealis calurus, 40, 72, 127, 191 
borealis krideri, 214 
lineatus alleni, 
swainsoni, 191 
Butorides virescens anthonyi, 169 
virescens virescens, 
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Calcarius ornatus, 
Callipepla squamata castanogastris, 
Calypte anna, 16, 18, 123 
costae, 21, 114, 168 
Camptostoma imberbe, 212 
Cardellina rubrifrons, 168 
Cardinal, Gray-tailed, 
Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus, 
Carpenter, Nelson K., observations 
swallow colony, 90; odd nest the 
song sparrow Los Coronados Isl- 
ands, 124 
Carpodacus cassini, 
mexicanus frontalis, 
Catbird, 28, 
Catharista urubu, 24, 
Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 
Catherpes mexicanus conspersus, 43, 168 
Centurus carolinus, 
aurifrons, 
Cepphus columba, 184 
Certhia familaris zelotes, 
Ceryle alcyon, 186 
alcyon caurina, 
americana septentrionalis, 
Chaemepelia pallescens pallescens, 169 
Chaetura vauxi, 16, 
Chapman, Frank review his “the dis- 
Chat, Yellow-breasted, 
Chen rossi, 
Chickadee, Chestnut-backed, 186 
Mountain, 13, 16, 21, 71, 72, 73, 76, 97, 
199 
Oregon, 
Plumbeous, 
Chicken, Prairie, 30, 110, 132, 134 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 42, 190 
Chordeiles acutipennis texensis, 41, 
virginianus henryi, 
virginianus hesperis, 24, 
Chuck-wills-widow, 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 13, 
Circus hudsonius, 18, 40, 127 
Clangula islandica, 
Coccyzus americanus americanus, 
Coeligena clemenciae, 168 
Colaptes auratus, 186 
auratus cafer, 216 
auritus cafer, 142 
cafer 
chrysoides, 169 
Colinus virginianus texanus, 
Columba fasciata fasciata, 15, 45, 185 
Colymbus dominicus brachypterus, 
holboelli, 184 
nigricollis californicus, 16, 18, 
Communication, 213 
Contopus pertinax pallidiventris, 167, 168 
richardsoni richardsoni, 168 
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Cooper Ornithological Club, directory 
members, 147; minutes of, 99, 144, 194 
Coot, American, 32, 35, 36, 39, 92, 170, 193 
Cormorant, Brandt, 
Corvus brachyrhynchos, 140 
caurinus, 186 
corax, 186 
Cory, Charles B., review his “catalogue 
birds the Americas and adjacent 
islands Field Museum Natural 
History”, 143 
Cowbird, Dwarf, 41, 211 
Creeper, Rocky Mountain, 199 
Sierra, 
Crossbill, Bendire, 22, 
White-winged, 
Crow, American, 27, 30, 34, 140, 170, 172 
Northwest, 186 
Cryptoglaux acadica brooksi, 144 
Cuckoo, Yellow-billed, 41, 136 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 74, 190 
Cyanocitta stelleri, 186 
stelleri diademata, 168 
stelleri frontalis, 16, 
Cyanolaemus clemenciae bessophilus, 181 
clemenciae 181 
Cyanospiza ciris, 42, 191 


Dafila acuta, 
Davis, John M., long waits for sets the 
winter wren, 190 
Dendragapus obscurus, 185 
obscurus sierrae, 
Dendroica aestiva brewsteri, 15, 
aestiva sonorana, 168 
auduboni auduboni, 16, 22, 70, 189 
auduboni nigrifrons, 
chrysoptera, 
graciae, 168 
nigrescens, 
Dice, Lee R., notes the nesting the 
redpoll, 129 
Dickcissel, 
Diomedea nigripes, 179 
Dove, Inca, 40, 169 
Mexican Ground, 169 
Mourning, 109, 113, 169, 176 
Western Mourning, 
White-winged, 169 
Dowitcher, Long-billed, 
Dryobates pubescens glacialis, 
pubescens homorus, 
pubescens turati, 
bairdi, 
sealaris cactophilus, 169 
villosus, 186 
villosus hyloscopus, 16, 86, 169 
villosus leucothorectis, 
villosus orius, 71, 
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Bois, D., albino magpie, 189; 
late nest Swainson hawk, 191 
Duck, Golden-eye, 134, 135 
Ring-necked, 
Ruddy, 19, 37, 39, 170, 171 
Wood, 34, 56, 
Dwight, Jonathan, review his “the geo- 
graphical distribution color and 
other variable characters the genus 
Junco: new aspect specific and 
subspecific values”, 142 


Eagle, Bald, 185 
Golden, 72, 191, 212 
Harpy, 
Editorial notes and news, 47, 94, 128, 140, 
194, 213 
Empidonax fulvifrons pygmaeus, 168 
hammondi, 
trailli trailli, 168, 211 
Ereunetes mauri, 185 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 19, 
Eugenes fulgens, 168 
Euphagus cyanocephalus, 


Falco mexicanus, 127 
sparverius sparverius, 73, 127 
Falcon, Prairie, 127, 195 
Finch, Cassin Purple, 71, 
Gray-crowned Rosy, 


House, 
Fisher, Walter K., memoriam: Lyman 
Belding, 
Flicker, 27, 35, 176, 186 
Gilded, 169 


Hybrid, 142, 216 
Red-shafted, 72, 73, 

Flycatcher, Arizona Crested, 22, 168 
Arkansas, 
Ash-throated, 41, 168 
Beardless, 212 
Buff-breasted, 168 
Coues, 21, 167, 168 
Crested, 
Gray, 
Hammond, 
Olivaceous, 168 
Olive-sided, 21, 
Scissor-tailed, 41, 212 
Sulphur-bellied, 168 
Traill, 168, 211, 212 
Vermilion, 41, 167 
Wright, 77, 

Fringilla crissalis, 117 

Fulica americana, 39, 92, 193 
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Gadwall, 
Gallinago delicata, 74, 
Gallinula galeata, 
Gallinule, Florida, 
Purple, 
Gavia immer, 184 
pacifica, 
Geococcyx californianus, 
Geothlypis beldingi, 57, 
trichas occidentalis, 16, 169 
trichas sinuosa, 
Glaucidium gnoma californicum, 18, 86, 127 
gnoma pinicola, 
Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 
Western, 
Goelitz, Walter A., the short-eared owl 
Saskatchewan, 101 
Golden-eye, 27, 177 
Barrow, 
Goldfinch, 136, 176 
Green-backed, 
Willow, 
Goose, Blue, 
Canada, 44, 71, 75, 185 
Ross Snow, 
White-fronted, 
Goshawk, 216 
Western, 141 
Grackle, Bronzed, 
Great-tailed, 
Grebe, American Eared, 16, 18, 38, 136, 196 
Holboell, 171, 175, 184 
Horned, 
Mexican, 
Pied-billed, 189 
Grey, Henry, wood duck San 91; 
wood ibis San Diego, 126 
Grinnell, W., review Gilbert Pear- 
son’s “the bird study book”, 
Grinnell, Joseph, the status the white- 
rumped petrels the California 
coast, 56; seven new noteworthy 
birds from east-central California, 86; 
the name the American barn swal- 
low, 92; review Bergtold’s 
the incubation periods 
birds—what determines their length?”, 
95; review “Birds America”, 
97; review Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy’s “Natural history observations 
from the Mexican portion the Colo- 
rado desert”, 97; extension the 
known distribution some northern 
California birds, 190; the Virginia 
warbler California, 193 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 14, 
Evening, 
Western Blue, 169 
Western Evening, 71, 168 
Grouse, Blue, 185 
Ruffed, 185 
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Sierra, 

Guara rubra, 

Guiraca caerulea lazula, 169 
caerulea salicarius, 

Gull, Bonaparte, 27, 77, 
Franklin, 27, 175, 177, 178, 192 
Glaucous-winged, 184 
Heermann, 122, 145, 185, 187 
Herring, 184 
Short-billed, 184 
Swallow-tailed, 116 
Western, 124 


Haliaeetus leucocephalus, 185 
Hanna, Wilson C., nesting notes from the 
San Bernardino Valley, 126; first oc- 
currence the dwarf cowbird the 
San Bernardino Valley, California, 211 
Hansen, Harold E., two midwinter records 
for San Francisco County, California, 
Hansen, Harold E., and Squires, Walter A., 
the destruction birds the light- 
houses the coast California, 
Hasselborg, Allen E., bird notes from 
miralty Island, southeastern Alaska, 
191 
Hawk, American Sparrow, 73, 127 
Cooper, 18, 40, 127 
Florida Red-shouldered, 
Harris, 40, 212 
Marsh, 18, 30, 35, 40, 111, 127, 132, 
134 
Pigeon, 185 
Red-tailed, 107 
Rough-legged, 
Sennett White-tailed, 212 
Sharp-shinned, 127 
Swainson, 191 
Western Red-tailed, 72, 127, 191 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi, 43, 189 
Hen, Heath, 146 
Henshaw, W., some pugnacious coots, 
Heron, Anthony Green, 169 
Black-crowned Night, 28, 29, 35, 39, 171, 
172 
Great Blue, 18, 185 
Green, 
Louisiana, 
Hesperiphona vespertina californica, 
vespertina montana, 71, 168 
Heterorhynchus olivaceus, 114 
Himantopus mexicanus, 126 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 
rustica, 
rustica erythrogaster, 
rustica palmeri, 
Holleman, Ridley, and Quillin, Roy W., the 
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breeding birds Bexar County, Tex- 
as, 
“the crow and its relation man”, 
140 
Hummingbird, Allen, 146 
Anna, 16, 18, 
Black-chinned, 21, 41, 
Blue-throated, 168 
Broad-tailed, 21, 87, 168 
Calliope, 16, 70, 
Costa, 21, 114, 168, 196 
Rivoli, 168 
Rufous, 146, 186 
Hunt, Richard, the tragical addition 
new bird the Campus list, 125 
Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis, 
Hylocichla aonalaschkae auduboni, 
guttata auduboni, 
guttata polionota, 
guttata sequoiensis, 24, 
guttata slevini, 192 
ustulata oedica, 
ustulata swainsoni, 
ustulata ustulata, 


Ibis, Scarlet, 
White-faced Glossy, 
Wood, 126 

Icteria virens virens, 

Icterus bullocki, 42, 170 
cucullatus nelsoni, 170 
parisorum, 22, 170 

Ingersoll, M., second occurrence Wil- 

son plover California, 187 
Ionornis martinica, 
bicolor, 42, 71, 


Jaeger, Long-tailed, 

Jay, Arizona, 
Belding, 60, 
Blue-fronted, 16, 
California, 12, 18, 71, 
Canada, 186, 206, 208 
Long-crested, 168 
Long-tailed, 190 
Oregon, 
Pinyon, 74, 190, 201 
Rocky Mountain, 197 
Steller, 186 
Texas, 212 
Woodhouse, 
Xantus, 

Junco, Arizona, 168 
Red-backed, 21, 22, 
Sierra, 76, 189 
Thurber, 


; 
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Junco annectens, 142 
bairdi, 
dorsalis, 142 
hyemalis connectens, 84, 142 
hyemalis hyemalis, 142 
hyemalis montanus, 142 
hyemalis thurberi, 
oreganus couesi, 142 
oreganus shufeldti, 84, 142 
oreganus thurberi, 76, 189 
phaeonotus dorsalis, 
phaeonotus palliatus, 23, 168 
ridgwayi, 142 


Kalmbach, R., review his “the crow 
and its relation man”, 140 
Killdeer, 30, 35, 39, 66, 
Kingbird, 27, 30, 34, 44, 111, 172, 177 
Arkansas, 34, 176, 190 
Cassin, 168, 169 
Kingfisher, 186 
Texas, 
Western Belted, 72, 
Kinglet, 186 
Sitka, 
Western Golden-crowned, 
Western Ruby-crowned, 72, 77, 
Kirn, J., supposed new record for central 
Kansas, 191 
Kitchin, A., the rough-legged hawk 
western Washington, 


Lanius borealis, 
ludovicianus, 209 
ludovicianus anthonyi, 209 
ludovicianus gambeli, 209 
ludovicianus mearnsi, 209 
ludovicianus mexicanus, 209 
ludovicianus nelsoni, 209 
Lanivireo solitarius, 141 
solitarius cassini, 
solitarius plumbeus, 168 
Lark, Horned, 
Yuma Horned, 146 
Larus argentatus, 184 
brachyrhynchus, 184 
franklini, 192 
glaucescens, 184 
heermanni, 122, 185, 187 
philadelphia, 77, 
Leopold, Aldo, purple martins inhabit 
bird boxes the west?, 93; are red- 
headed woodpeckers moving west?, 
122 
Litsey, John B., eastern record for the 
Townsend solitaire, 
Littlejohn, Chase, lesser yellow-legs and pec- 
toral sandpiper San Mateo County, 
California, 
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Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 87, 113 

Loon, Common, 184 
Pacific, 

Loxia curvirostra bendirei, 22, 
curvirostra stricklandi, 
leucoptera, 

Lunda cirrhata, 178 


Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus, 
Magpie, American, 72, 176, 189 
Mailliard, Joseph, early autumn birds 
Yosemite Valley, 11; additional rec- 
ords the European widgeon Cali- 
fornia, 122; the Yolla Bolly fox spar- 
row, 138; new records for some the 
islands off the coast southern Cali- 
fornia, 189; when the thrushes cease 
from singing, 192 
Mallard, 33, 35, 37, 67, 75, 133, 191 
Mareca americana, 188 
penelope, 93, 122, 187, 192 
Marila collaris, 
Martin, Purple, 42, 47, 61, 93, 132, 136 
Meadowlark, Western, 34, 61, 68, 69, 100, 112, 
134 
Megalestris skua, 179 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 122 
formicivorus bairdi, 
Meleagris gallopavo intermedius, 212 
Melopelia asiatica, 169 
Melospiza lincolni lincolni, 17, 189 
lincolni striata, 17, 
melodia clementae, 124 
melodia cooperi, 126 
melodia fisherella, 17, 18, 45, 126 
melodia melodia, 214 
melodia rufina, 186 
melodia saltonis, 126 
Merganser, American, 70, 73, 185 
Mergus americanus, 
Miller, Loye, the eastern kingbird 
fornia again, 44; surprising trait 
the black-necked stilt, 126; the Kaed- 
ing petrel California, 
flights young golden eagle, 212 
Mimus polygiottos leucopterus, 190 
polyglottos polyglottos, 
Mockingbird, 43, 190 
Molothrus ater obscurus, 41, 211 
Munro, A., the Barrow golden-eye the 
Okanagan Valley, British Columbia, 
review his “report field work 
Okanagan and Shuswap districts 
1916”, 
Murphy, Robert Cushman, review his 
history observations from the 
Mexican portion the Colorado des- 
ert”, 
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Murre, California, 178 
Murrelet, Marbled, 98, 184 
Muscivora forficata, 41, 212 
Myadestes townsendi, 
Mycteria americana, 126 


Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens, 41, 168 


crinitus, 
lawrencei olivascens, 168 
magister magister, 22, 168 


Myiochanes pertinax pallidiventris, 


richardsoni richardsoni, 46, 
Myiodynastes luteiventris, 96, 168 


Nannus hiemalis, 186 
hiemalis pacificus, 190 
Nettion carolinensis, 185 
Nighthawk, Pacific, 24, 73, 
Texas, 
Nutcracker, Clarke, 199, 202 
Nuthatch, Canada, 
Inyo Slender-billed, 
Pigmy, 21, 
Red-breasted, 12, 
Rocky Mountain, 
Slender-billed, 
White-breasted, 176 
Nuttallornis borealis, 
Nyctea nyctea, 45, 93, 193 
Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 
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Water, 13, 70, 
Owi, Aiken Screech, 
Barn, 
Burrowing, 30, 40, 176 
California Pigmy, 
California Screech, 127 
Dusky Horned, 
Flammulated, 
Horned, 191 
Long-eared, 127, 134, 195 
Pacific Horned, 125, 127, 195 
Pigmy, 58, 127 
Rocky Mountain Pigmy, 
Screech, 185 
Short-eared, 101, 112, 113, 125, 127 
Snowy, 45, 93, 193 
Southern California Screech, 127 
Texas Barred, 
Western Barred, 
Western Horned, 
Oxyechus vociferus, 
P t 
Palmer, S., Costa’s hummingbird—its 
type locality, early history and name, 
114; another reference early exper- 
iments keeping hummingbirds 
captivity, 123; Pacific coast records 
the European widgeon, 187 
Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 40, 212 
Parrot, Thick-billed, 100 
Partridge, Chestnut-bellied, 


Oberholser, Harry C., description montanus, 
subspecies Cyanolaemus clemen- Passer domesticus, 
ciae, 181; description new alaudinus, 123 


from Lower California, 209 
Oceanodroma beldingi, 
furcata, 180 
leucorhoa beali, 
leucorhoa beldingi, 
leucorhoa kaedingi, 46, 211 
leucorhoa leucorhoa, 


Ochthodromus wilsonius wilsonius, 187 


Oidemia americana, 
deglandi, 185 
Olor columbianus, 
Oporornis formosus, 
tolmiei, 17, 
Oreortyx picta plumifera, 
Oreospiza chlorura, 15, 
Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 170 
Baltimore, 176 
Bullock, 42, 170 
Scott, 22, 170 
Ornismya costae, 114 
Otus asio aikeni, 
asio bendirei, 127 
asio kennicotti, 185 
asio 
asio quercinus, 127 


beldingi, 57, 
sandwichensis nevadensis, 17, 
Passerella iliaca brevicauda, 139 
iliaca megarhyncha, 
stephensi, 138, 139 
Passerina amoena, 19, 23, 212 
cyanea, 
Pearson, Gilbert, review his “the bird 
study book”, 
Pelican, California Brown, 124 
White, 29, 
Penthestes carolinensis agilis, 
gambeli gambeli, 13, 21, 
rufescens, 186 
Perisoreus canadensis, 186 
canadensis capitalis, 197 
obscurus griseus, 
obscurus obscurus, 
obscurus rathbuni, 
Petrel, Belding, 
Fork-tailed, 180 
Kaeding, 211 
Petrochelidon lunifrons lunifrons, 42, 
Peucaea cassini, 
Peucedramus olivaceus, 168 
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Pewee, Western Wood, 46, 96, 168 
Wood, 176 
Peyton, Laurence, large sets eggs the 
western red-tailed hawk, 191 
Phainopepla, 193 
Phainopepla nitens, 193 
Phalacrocorax dilophus albociliatus, 
penicillatus, 
Phalaenoptilus nuttalli californicus, 144 
nuttalli nuttalli, 
Phalarope, Northern, 192 
Red, 192 
Wilson, 44, 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 192 
Phaleris psittacula, 
Phloeotomus pileatus, 186 
pileatus abieticola, 
pileatus picinus, 
Phoebe, 
Black, 14, 190 
Pica pica hudsonia, 72, 189 
Pierce, Wright M., Salton Sink song spar- 
row Oro Grande, California, 126 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 15, 45, 185 
Pintail, 30, 32, 34, 35, 77, 123 
Pipilo aberti, 169 
crissalis, 117 
crissalis carolae, 118, 119 
crissalis crissalis, 118, 119, 139 
crissalis senicula, 118, 119 
erythrophthalmus alleni, 
erythrophthalmus erythrophthalmus, 
fuscus, 117 
fuscus carolae, 118 
fuscus mesoleucus, 169 
fuscus senicula, 117 
maculatus, 83, 117 
maculatus curtatus, 
maculatus falcinellus, 15, 
maculatus montanus, 
Pipit, 45, 98, 112 
Sprague, 
Piranga hepatica, 21, 168 
ludoviciana, 14, 21, 46, 168 
rubra cooperi, 169 
rubra rubra, 
Pisobia maculata, 
Planesticus migratorius, 186 
migratorius propinquus, 14, 168 
Plegadis guarauna, 39, 
Plover, Mountain, 56, 109, 157 
Semipalmated, 185 
Upland, 64, 112, 113 
Wilson, 187 
Podasocys montanus, 157, 163 
Podilymbus podiceps, 189 
Polioptila caerulea caerulea, 
caerulea obscura, 
Polyborus cheriway, 
Poor-will, 
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Progne subis subis, 42, 

Psaltriparus minimus, 117 
plumbeus, 170 

Ptarmigan, 185 

Ptychorhamphus aleuticus, 180 

Puffin, Tufted, 178, 180 

Puffinus creatopus, 85, 178 
fuliginosus, 178 
griseus, 185 

Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus, 41, 167 

Pyrrhuloxia, Arizona, 169 
Texas, 

Pyrrhuloxia sinuata sinuata, 169 
sinuata texana, 


Quail, Mountain, 56, 

Querquedula cyanoptera, 

Quillin, Roy W., and Holleman, Ridley, the 
breeding birds Bexar County, Tex- 
as, 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus, 


Rail, Belding, 
Sora, 31, 64, 65, 

Rallus beldingi, 58, 

Raven, 107, 186 

Ray, Milton S., six weeks the high Sierras 

nesting time, 

Redhead, 

Redpoll, 129 

Redstart, Painted, 21, 168 

Red-tail, Western, 

Regulus calendula cineraceus, 
calendula grinnelli, 
satrapa olivaceus, 

Riparia riparia, 

Roadrunner, 

Robin, 186 
Western, 14, 168 

Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 127, 136 


Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 19, 126 
Sandpiper, Pectoral, 
Spotted, 27, 136 
Western, 185 
Sapsucker, Red-breasted, 
Sierra, 
Sierra Red-breasted, 72, 73, 
Williamson, 45, 72, 73, 74, 
Sayornis nigricans, 14, 190 
phoebe, 
Scardafella inca, 40, 169 
Scaup, 
Schussler, George W., the salt-marsh yel- 
lowthroats San Francisco, 
Scoter, American, 
White-winged, 25, 132, 175, 185 
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Selasphorus platycercus, 21, 87, 168 
rufus, 13, 16, 123, 186 
Sell, A., the scarlet ibis Texas, 
Setochalcis vocifera arizonae, 
Setophaga picta, 21, 168 
Shearwater, 185 
Pink-footed, 85, 178 
Sooty, 178 
Shoveller, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 38, 
Sialia mexicana occidentalis, 16, 18, 
sialis sialis, 
Sitta canadensis, 12, 
carolinensis aculeata, 75, 
carolinensis nelsoni, 21, 
carolinensis tenuissima, 
pygmaea leuconucha, 
pygmaea pygmaea, 21, 
Skua, 179, 180 
Smith, Austin Paul, September notes from 
Keddie, Plumas County, California, 45; 
whip-poor-will New Mexico, 91; 
some Texas bird notes, 212 
Snipe, Wilson, 74, 85, 136 
Solitaire, Townsend, 44, 
Sora, 67, 136, 170 
Sparrow, Baird, 
Belding Marsh, 
Bell, 98, 190 
Black-chinned, 22, 
Brewer, 17, 
Cassin, 
Clay-colored, 25, 28, 68, 112, 176 
Desert, 
English, 
Forbush, 17, 
Gambel, 15, 16, 
Harris, 
Lincoln, 17, 189 
Modoc Song, 18, 45, 126 
Nelson, 64, 
Nevada Savannah, 17, 
Rock, 42, 212 
Rufous-crowned, 
Salton Sink Song, 126 
San Diego Song, 126 
Savannah, 34, 67, 112 
Song, 28, 69, 176, 186 
Stephens Fox, 138 
Thick-billed, 61, 75, 
Vesper, 69, 70, 112 
Western Chipping, 15, 16, 189 
Western Grasshopper, 
Western Lark, 42, 190, 212 
White-crowned, 15, 
Yolla Bolly Fox, 138 
Spatula clypeata, 
Speotyto cunicularia hypogaea, 
Spiza americana, 
Spizella atrogularis, 
breweri, 
passerina arizonae, 15, 189 
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Sphyrapicus ruber ruber, 
thyroideus thyroideus, 45, 
varius daggetti, 24, 
Spoonbill, 
Roseate, 
Squires, Walter A., and Hansen, Harold E., 
the destruction birds the light- 
houses the coast California, 
Stellula calliope, 16, 
Stephens, Frank,—an autobiography, 164 
Stercorarius longicauda, 
Sterna hirundo, 180 
paradisaea, 
Stilt, Black-necked, 126 
Strix varia helveola, 
Surf-bird, 
Swallow, American Barn, 34, 37, 68, 
Bank, 
Cliff, 52, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 91, 105, 109 
Tree, 71, 
Violet-green, 105 
Swan, Whistling, 
Swarth, S., notes some birds from 
central Arizona, 20; review 
Munro’s “report ‘of field work Oka- 
nagan and districts 
1916”, 48; the subspecies the Ore- 
gon Jay, 83; review Frank Chap- 
man’s “distribution bird life 
Colombia”, 95; the distribution the 
(Pipilo crissalis), 117; review 
Taverner and Anderson’s 
mary report the geological survey 
Canada”, 141; review Jonathan 
Dwight’s “the geographical distribu- 
tion color and other 
characters the genus Junco: new 
aspect specific and subspecific val- 
ues”, 142; review Charles Cory’s 
“catalogue birds the Americas 
and adjacent islands Field museum 
natural history”, 143 
Swift, Chimney, 176 
Vaux, 16, 
White-throated, 16, 103, 196 


Tachytriorchis albicaudatus sennetti, 212 
Tanager, Cooper, 169 
Hepatic, 21, 168 
Summer, 
Western, 14, 21, 46, 168, 196 
Taverner, A., and Anderson, M., re- 
view their “summary report the 
geological survey Canada for 
1916”, 141 
Taverner, A., some summer birds Alert 
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Bay, British Columbia, 183; Heermann 
Gull with white primary coverts, 187; 
trinomials and current practice, 213 
Taylor, Henry Reed, death notice, 
Teal, Blue-winged, 31, 65, 
Cinnamon, 38, 123 
Green-winged, 185 
Tern, Arctic, 
Black, 32, 111, 112, 113, 175 
Common, 180 
Thrasher, Curve-billed, 
Pasadena, 126 
Thrush, Big Tree, 
Dwarf Hermit, 145 
Monterey Hermit, 192 
Russet-backed, 192 
Sierra Hermit, 
White Mountains Hermit, 
Thryomanes bewicki, 
bewicki cryptus, 
Thryothorus ludovicianus ludovicianus, 
Titmouse, Bridled, 
Plain, 
Sennett, 
Totanus flavipes, 
Towhee, Abert, 97, 169 
California Brown, 97, 117 
Canyon, 117, 169 
Green-tailed, 15, 73, 
Mountain, 
Sacramento, 
Spotted, 
Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre, 
redivivum pasadenense, 126 
Trochilus topiltzin, 181 
Troglodytes aedon parkmani, 19, 75, 168 
Turdus sequoiensis, 
Turkey, Rio Grande, 212 
Tyrannus tyrannus, 
verticalis, 18, 170, 190 
vociferans, 168, 170 


Uria troille californica, 178 


Verdin, 
Vermivora celata lutescens, 16, 
celata sordida, 189 
luciae, 168 
rubricapilla gutturalis, 
virginiae, 168, 193 
Vireo, Bell, 43, 
Black-capped, 212 
California Least, 211 
Cassin, 19, 141. 
Gray, 
Plumbeous, 168 
Warbling, 176 


Western Warbling, 16, 19, 168 
White-eyed, 
Vireo atricapillus, 212 
belli belli, 
belli medius, 212 
belli pusillus, 211 
griseus griseus, 
Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, 16, 19, 168 
Vulture, Black, 24, 38, 
Turkey, 38, 


Walker, Alex, corrections, 
Warbler, Audubon, 16, 22, 70, 74, 189 
Black-throated Gray, 
Calaveras, 
California Yellow, 211 
Dusky, 189 
Golden-cheeked, 
Golden Pileolated, 
Grace, 168 
Kentucky, 
Lucy, 98, 168 
Lutescent, 16, 17, 
Macgillivray, 
Olive, 168 
Red-faced, 21, 98, 168 
Sonora Yellow, 168 
Tolmie, 
Virginia, 168, 193 
Yellow, 15, 19, 30, 172, 176 
Warburton, Stanley, Jr., some oceanic birds 
from off the coast Washington and 
Vancouver Island, 178; late snowy owl 
dates, 193 
Waxwing, Cedar, 186 
Wetmore, Alexander, note the tracheal 
air-sac the ruddy duck, 
Whip-poor-will, Stephens, 22, 
Widgeon, American, 123 
European, 93, 122, 187, 192 
Willard, C., evidence that many birds re- 
main mated for life, 167 
Willet, 34, 113 
Willett, George, bird notes from Forrester 
Island, Alaska, 85; pecularity 
plumage some specimens the 
Heermann gull, 122 
Wilsonia pusilla chryseola, 
Woodpecker, Baird, 
Batchelder, 
Cabanis, 16, 169 
Cactus, 169 
California, 
Hairy, 186 
Lewis, 
71, 72, 73, 
Northern Pileated, 
Pileated, 45, 186 
Red-bellied, 
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Red-headed, 26, 69, 122 
Texas, 

Valdez Downy, 
White-breasted, 
White-headed, 
Willow, 


Wren, Bewick, 


Cactus, 43, 189 
Canyon, 98, 168 
Carolina, 

House, 28, 69, 136 
Parkman, 

Rock, 19, 126 

Texas Bewick, 
Western House, 19, 168 
Western Winter, 190 
Winter, 186 


Wren-tit, 


Wyman, E., notes from southern Califor- 


nia, 192 


THE CONDOR Vol. 


Xenopicus albolarvatus albolarvatus, 


Yellowlegs, Lesser, 
Yellowthroat, Belding, 
Maryland, 25, 28, 34, 176 
Salt-marsh, 
Western, 16, 169 


Zamelodia melanocephala, 14, 
Zenaidura macroura carolinensis, 169 
macroura marginella, 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 
leucophrys gambeli, 15, 
leucophrys leucophrys, 
querula, 


" 
} 

‘ 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled one 


advertising notice each issue free. 


Notices over ten lines will charged for 


the rate ten cents per line. For this department, address 


Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


For 4x5 and 
5x7 prints western birds, nests with eggs, 
and young. Also large collection wild 
flower photos. Write for list and prices.— 

Santa Barbara, extends cordial invitation 
and every courtesy visiting odlogists. Our 
motto, drawer species”, assures ex- 
ceptional opportunities for critical study. 
material sets, eggs with nests, are wel- 
comed all times. Odds and ends for- 
eign material, well authenticated, are 
especially valuable for the working 
out provisional taxonomic 
Address Dawson, Director. 

from original collectors, 
Western Goshawk, Pacific Nighthawk, 
Coues and Hammond Flycatchers, Yellow- 
billed Magpie, Virginia, Sonora, Alaska and 
California Yellow Warblers, Pileolated War- 
bler, and Painted Redstart.—C. 306 
Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

with index; vol. nos. vol. nos. 
vol. nos. 10; vol. nos. 10, 12; 
new series, vol. nos. Ridgway, Birds 
North and Middle America, Parts and 
Offer cash; many issues Oologist; Fish- 
er’s Hawks and 
Route No. Cambridge, Maryland. 

Tue series. Seven 
umes complete, $3.50 post paid. Very few 
sets Vols and with dozen 
exquisite colored plates rare birds eggs, 
good supply, and the two volumes will 
Park, 

For entire collection and libra- 
ry: old French letters, old French 


parchments dating 1423-1487, and through 
18th century, signed Louis XV; dif- 
ferent size Indian baskets; about 2400 pre- 
historic Indian relics; ft. mounted alli- 


gator; birds’ eggs sets with data, 790 sets, 
468 species, 3040 eggs; 138 foreign bird 
birds, 837 specimens all; collection ma- 
rine and fresh-water shells, 2100 species, 
7580 specimens; glass-top boxes, 175 spe- 
cimens moths and butterflies; 272 varieties 
minerals, 370 varieties fossils, small lot 
corals; over 100 vols. Nat. History books, be- 
sides magazines. lots broken. Must sell 
entire lot each whole. Sell cheap, 
PREY, no. Box 78B, Dixon, Calif. 


7611 May St., Fort Worth, 
Texas, wants: One skin each and 
nos. 239, 242 and 246, winter 
plumage, taken Mississippi Valley. Can 
offer choice sets. 


Want complete set odd volumes 
the Proceedings the Biological Society 
Washington Will give good exchange 
CHAMBERS, Eagle Rock, Los 
Angeles County, California. 


good museum material with com- 
plete data. Birds, eggs, marine forms, etc. 
Can furnish any the southern birds, and 
have good series ducks: Gadwall, 
winged Teal, etc.; also shorebirds, geese and 
herons. Address Atrrep 
State Museum, New Orleans, La. 


San Rafael Heights, 
Faunas, nos. 16, 17, and 18. 


Second-hand “Game-Getter” 
pistol reasonable cash price. Lock, stock 
and breech part must good working or- 
der, but condition barrels 
1815 Vallejo St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Birds North and Middle America. For 
Sale: Coues’ Birds the Northwest, $3.50. 
—H. Bryant, Museum Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy, Berkeley, California, 


Division: 
Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


with the large dome. 
NORTHERN 


ball bleachers. 


MEETINGS THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


the Museum History, Science, and Art, 
Time meeting, 
day every month; the Tuesday evening preceding, when the last 
Thursday falls holiday. Take south-bound car from town; Spring 
Street, the car marked Hill Street the car marked 
mont and Get off Vermont Avenue and Thirty-ninth Street. 
Walk two blocks east Exposition Park. The Museum the building 


the Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Uni- 
versity California, Berkeley. Time meeting, M., the third 
Thursday every month. Take any train University Campus. 
The Museum Vertebrate Zoology large corrugated iron building 
situated the south side the campus immediately north the foot- 


the last Thurs- 


| 


RED CROSS 
Membership Drive 


December 


The boys service need your help 
now more than ever. 


Loyal Cooper Club members will also 
loyal members the Red Cross. 


The Red Cross Magazine 
the two dollar membership. its 


pages you will see how the Red Cross 


helping the boys. 


